46  THE STRUCTURE OF THE NOVEL
The correspondence in a novel of this kind between the action and the characters is so essential that one can hardly find terms to describe it without appearing to exaggerate; one might say that a change in the situation always involves a change in the characters, while every change, dramatic or psychological, external or internal, is either caused or given its form by something in both. In this respect the dramatic novel stands apart both from the novel of action and that of character. There is a hiatus between the plot and the characters in both; there should be none in the dramatic novel. Its plot is part of its significance.
But if in Pride and Prejudice a change in the situation involves a change in the characters, the propriety and truth of the progression, in other words of the plot, is of the first importance. That progression will be inevitable on two planes. It will have an inner truth in so far as it traces the unfolding of character, and an external truth inasmuch as it is a just development of the action. Or rather the identity of these two aspects of truth will here be complete, as it is in no other Mnd of novel. The novel of character, as I shall